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mARY, .2 Fragment. 


K#*¥HKXE « THE sun rises, but not 
for me 3 for my sun is set forever! The 
rose has no fragrance for me ; for I have 
lost all sense of its sweets. . While the 
dew-drop is on its leaf, it resembles | 
me; for the tear is ever on my cheek. 


“Alas! alas !” said Mary, lifting up/ 
her streaming eyes to heaven, ‘¢ when | 
will sorrow yield its victim to the} 


grave 2” 

Thus she complained ; and, turning 
through the garden gate, walked slowly 
across the lawn. ‘he flocks, released | 
from their folds, were scattered over the | 
verdure, but she saw them not; when she 


entered the coppice, the woodlark began | 


its matin song, but she heard it not ; the 
grove was vocal with the music of eve- 
ry bird, but they sung not for her.— 
“ Here,” said she, as she reclined on a 
seat beneath a spreading oak, “ here 


Henry first explained the sufferings of | 


his heart; which his eyes, his actions, and 
even his silence, had told long before— 
and here I first acknowledged that his 
pure and faithful passion was twin sis- 


ter to that which was the inmate of my || 


bosom !—Qn the bark of this oak are 
the innocent traces of his *affection : 
my name is there engraved by his 
hand. I saw him wound the tree to 
form the rural token of his love ; and, 
when he had done the work, I called 
him my shepherd. Alas! where is he 
now ?—on what distant shore does he 
lie? or, is he entombed in some unfa- | 
thomable gulph of the ocean ?-—What 





| 


words were blessihgs on me !—But his 
pangs were short, and mine endure ; 
they are over, and mine still torment 
me !—Nine long months have brought 
|no tidings of him. He is gone for 
‘ever from me! We loved; fortune 
| smiled, friends approved : the altar was 
prepared, and Hymen was lighting his 
torch, when Honour called. Stern, ri- 
i gid, inflexible Honour, issued its sum- 
(mons, and Henry obeyed it. He left 
nie, he said, to return more worthy of 
me ! ! Alas, he went to return no more! 
| What a faliaie’ of happiness is sunk in 
ruin !—Ye fair, ye smiling prospe cts, 
are ye gone for ever? Alas! ye are 
vanished from me, and I am desolate.” 
Mary left the wood ; and with slow 
footsteps, ascended the hill. The ocean 
presented its azure expanse beforé her ; 
and she cast her eyes to the distant 
sails, that whitened in the sun. “ Pros- 
perous gales,” said she “ bear you on, 
ye happy mariners ; your vessels dance 
upon the waves, and your prows will 
reach the port to which you are destin- 
ed! But my poor heart is agitated by 
one eternal storm, and there is no ha- 
ven of rest for me, but the tomb ! 











On a sudden she descended to the 
shore. ‘The surges were responsive to 
her sighs: she listened to their melan- 
choly murmurs, which were in unison 
with them. As she stood, she saw a 
body floating on the waters; and, ere 
pene felt the fuil force of Ma r rising ap* 
| prehensions, the waves bore it to her 








| feet. 


She shricked, aod. sunk down 


must have been his pangs, when his last {| upon it! 













86 
The shepherds, who had watched 


her steps, found her embracing the] prettiest play-thing in the universe, t 


corpse, herself embraced by the icy 


arms of death. Qn the senseless body sir, you are mighty clever :—to bepig 


of her Henry she expired. Fate for- 
bade the blissful union of life: but, in 
death, they were united forever ! 

Sympathetic friendship erected a me- 
morial of them on the sands— 


Where, round the mournful bridal monu- 
ment, 
The guilty billows innocently roar, 
And the rough sailor, passing, drops a tear ! 


—2 +o 
WOMEN AND LOVE, 4 Dialogue. 


Louisa. Edward shall decide the 
dispute. 

Edward. Upon what subject, ladies ? 

Louisa. Why Miss B. says that no 
man can love a woman as he ought, 
without being jealous: I am of a con- 
trary opinion, but we will submit to 
your decision. 

Edw. And pray, which of you two 
made the cruel resolution to refer to my 
judgment? 

Miss B. "Twas 1: but why do you 
call it a cruel one? 

Edw. Because, if I declare for one, 


I lose the other’s favour—and how do} 


you think [ can bear the frowns of 
either ? 

Louisa. P’shaw, that’s only a com-! 
pliment ; but we are serious, and desire | 
a serious answer. 

Edw. But I never gave a serious 
answer to any woman. . 

Miss B. Why not—I beseech you! 

Edw. Because women were never 
mace to be serious with. 

Miss B. Astonishing! did you ever 
hear such a preposterous speech? Pray, 
Edward, did you learn this doctrine at 
college ? 

Edw. No, no, madam, there is no- 
thing to be learnt there so agreeable, I 
assure you. 

Louisa. However agreeable you may 
think it, sir, I assure you the ladies will 
never be of your mind—Not made to 
be serious with? Do you think we 
were made only for your play-things? 
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THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO, 








Edw. Yes: and a fine woman js ¢}.Joo 
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your raillery upon women at eighteen, 
is a little too soon, methinks. 
Edw. O, Miss, eighteen may be x 
proper an age for love as thirty. 
Miss B. 1 did not talk of love. 
Edw. No, but you talked of raillery, 
and that is the same thing. | 
Louisa. How can that be? 
Edw. Why love is nothing but a jest 
Miss B. So I believe it is generally, 
with the men, but our sex very often 
find that passion a serious tormentor. 
Edw. Aye, Miss, be pleased, hov. 
ever to consider that your sex is very 
apt to be in earnest, when ours mean 































nothing all. on 
: tior 
PRIVATE HAPPINESS. 
The great end of prudence, is to 
DRI 


give cheerfulness to those hours, which 
splendour cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate. ‘Those soft intervals 
of unbended amusement, in which a 
man shrinks to his natural dimensions, 
and throws aside the ornaments or dis- 
guises which he feels, in privacy, to be 
useless incumbrances, and to lose all 
the effect when they become familiar. 
To be happy at home, is the ultimate 
result of all ambition ; the end to which 
every enterprize and labour tends, 
and of which every desire prompts the 
prosecution. It is indeed, at home that 
every man must be known by those who 
would make a just estimate, either of 
his virtue or his felicity; for smiles 
and embroidery are alike occasional, 
and the naind is often dressed for show 
in painted honour and fictious benevo- 
lence. : 
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ON THE PLEASURES.OF READING. 


The pleasure derived from a taste 
for Reading, can be estimated only, by 
those who possess it. What more de- 
lightful than to know, that, in every vi- 
cissitude of fortune to which fate-has 
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AND LITERARY 


somed Us, we shall still find a friend. 
the deepest gloom of adversity, or 
id the transports of joy, a book will 
sch the resignation of fortitude, or 
ive a proper degree of moderation to 
he ebullitions of mirth. With such a} 
aste, properly regulated, we shall be 
onstantly surrounded by companions, 
ho never leave us until we are weary, 
nd who will return with alacrity at our | 
al. They inform, they amuse and in- 
struct, by relating the habits and man- 
vers of their various countries ; they 
each us how kingdoms have been sub- 
verted and heroes exalted; they hold 
put a beacon to caution us against the 
impetuosity of the zealot, and hypocri- 
y of the patriot; and, if we would 
listen to the voice of the muse, we are 
onducted to the fragrant bowers where } 
they breathe their sweetest inspira- 
tions. 






a ¢ ee 
DRESS OF A BEAU in the time of HENRY IV. 


He wore long pointed shoes, fastened 
tohis knees by gold or silver chains ; 
a stocking of one colour on one leg, and 
one of a different colour on the other ; 
short, close breeches, that reached but 
half-way down his thigh; a coat, one 
half white, and the other half black or 
blue ; a long beard ; a silk hood, but- 
toned under his chin, embroidered with 
grotesque figures of men and animals, 
and sometimes ornamented with gold,| 
silver and precious stones. 





—— + 
FASHIONABLE COMPASY. 


How little satisfaction does the fa- 

shionable world, or that brilliant society 
called Good company, give to those 

who examine it cbicly. It is nei- 
ther taste, friendship, nor even the hope 
of pleasure, that draws together these 
fantastical beings, born to possess much, 
to desire more, and to enjoy nothing. 
They seek each other without being im- 
pelled by affection ; they meet without be- 
ing pleased and part without regret.| 
What is it then, that unites them ? Equa- 











lity of rank and of fortune, custom, wea- 


MISCELLANY. 


riness of themselves; that necessity of 
dissipation, which they feel perpetually, 
and which seems attached to grandeur, 
riches and splendour; in short, to all 
those goods which heaven has not 
equally distributed to all its creatures. 
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THE PLEASURIST. 


Mryps that derive all their pleasure from the 
levity and mirth of promiscuous company, are 
seldom able to contribute, in any high degree 
to their own amusement. Characters like 
these search every place for entertainment ex- 
cept their own bosoms, and the bosoms of their 
surrounding families. The wearied pleasurist, 
sinking under the weight that preys upon his 
spirits, flies to scenes of public gaiety, or pri- 
vate splendor, in fond, but vain expectation, 
that they will dispel his discontent, and recre- 
ate his mind; but he finds alas! that the fan- 
cied asylum afords him no rest. The ever 
craving appetite for pastime always grows by 
what it feeds upon. While he eagerly embraces 
every object that promised to supply the dire- 
ful vacancy of his mind, he exhausts its remain- 
ing strength; enlarges the wound he is so 
anxiously endeavouring to heal; and, by too 
eagerly grasping at the phantom, Pleasure, 


| loses, perhaps forever, the substantial power of 


being happy, . 


met Se 


An actor lately performing Careless, in the 
School for Scandal, said to Charles, in the pic- 
ture scene, “ What shall we do for a hammer?” 
A carpenter in the gallery, happening to have 
one stuck in his apron, threw it upon the stage 
saying, *‘ Now, go on, my lad, therg’s.a ham- 
mer for you.” ' 

8 +a 

Two countrymen, who had never seen a play 
in their lives; went to the theatre, where they 
placed themselves snug in one corner of the 


| gallery; the music commenced playing, and 


went through several tunes to their great gatis- 
faction ; at length the curtain drew up, and the 
actors entered to begin the play ; upon which 
one of the countrymen cried out to the other, 
“Come Hodge, let us be going, mayhap the 
gentlemen be talking about business.” 

—s +e 


A pragmatical young fellow, sitting at a table 
directly opposite the learned John Scott, asked 
him, what difference there was between Scott 
and Sot. ust the breadth of the table, answered 
the other. 

2 ow 

A very tall man, going to enquire for a per- 
son in the country, when he came to the house, 
looked through a little window over the door, 
and asked a woman, sitting by the fire, if her 
husband was at home. “No sir,” said she, 
‘* but if you will please to alight, I will go and 
call bim,” 
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THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO. 


BruoLp now with an aspect clear, 
Fhe kindly smiling Sune appear ; 
While in its train the sun displays 
The force of his all powerful rays ! 
The blooming orchards all around, 
Are with the sweetest blossoms crown’d ; 
The cheerful larks now soar on high, 
And sing, rejoicing to the sky. 

The hawthorns clad in smiling bloom, 
Emit a fragrant, rich perfume, 

Fond Flora, in her gaudy dress, 
Keeps in the gardens her recess ; 
And now beholds with glowing eyes, 
The sweetly smelling flowers arise ; 
While ev’ry field, and each gay plain, 
Exulting owns her pleasant reign. 
With Joy the husbandmen behold 
The cheerful crops their farms unfold. 
The welcome cuckoos fly around, 
And glad us with their simple sound. 


om OD > LE 
DEATH OF CRAZY JANE, 


O’er the heath, so cold and dreary, 
Where the maniac oft has stray’d ; 
Where the trav’ler faint and weary, 
Often felt his soul dismay’d ; 
While the wind my bosom quiv’ring, 
Cools the fever of my brain ; 
While my gelid limbs are shiv’ring, 
Rest thee, hapless crazy Jane! 
Hark ! the angry sterm is roaring, 
Hush thee to my breast, my child; 
On thy head the tempest pouring, 
Makes thy mother doubly wild. 
Had thy father never left thee, 
We should not now press the plain ; 
Be he fled, all hope’s bereft thee, 
Trembling babe of crazy Jane. 
Closer still, love I beseech thee ; 
While thy mother’s breast is warm, 
Cruel death shall never reach thee, 
Love shall shelter thee from harm ; 
Till the cold, my life blood seizing, 
Checks the current in each vein ; 
And, my naked bosom freezing, 
Lifeless lies poor crazy JANE! 
And together we will perish, 
Ah! then do not shriek so loud ; 
Ev’n in death my arms shall cherish, 
My torn weeds shall be thy shroud ! 
From the warring tempest shrinking, 
Dost thou hear me, sweet, complain ? 
No, though life is swiftly sinking, 
Murmurs not, sad crazy JANE ! 
Henry, O! farewell forever, 
Soon at rest the maniac lies ; 
T nor this dear suff’rer,. never 
Will accuse thee inthe skies. 

















She, the genial warmth retiring, 
Press’d her lifeless babe again ; 
And the lamp of life expiring, 
Sunk the friendless crazy Jane! 
oe DO Cre 


TO HARRIET. 
With a braeelet which dropped from her ary, 


Happy bracelet ! I must thee yield, 
And send thee back to Harriet’s arm, 
Oh ! be thou there a magic shield, 
To guard her from impending harm, 
Oh! could I take thy envied place, 
And touch like thee her lovely face, 
Like thee, to press that roseate lip, 
Where bees would linger long to sip. 
Or could I make thy twisted hair 
Fetters to bind the scornful fair— 
Then would I try persuasive art, 
To win the happy Harriet’s heart. 


ae i od 


TO A BEE. 
SweerT, gentle Bee, through nature flying, 
Should you behold the maid I love, 
Steal to her breast, and, fondly sighing, 
Taste what I cannot—dare not—prove. 
Catch, in the flutt’ring of thy pinion, 
Sighs which are breath’d for her alone: 
Say, that, preferring her dominion, 
Love on my heart has fixed his throne. 
Should she, regardless of her lover, 
Smile on the flatt’ring circle round, 
And, by her looks, a joy discover, 
When in her ear their praises sound, 
Rise on thy wings, in pity to me; 

Hum round the dear deluded maid ; 
Break by thy noise what must undo me; 
Stifle each sentence falsehood made. 

Still;:ifensnared by giddy fashion, 
Spite of thy care and buzzing wing, 
- Strangers encroach upon my passion, 
Perch on her lip, and whet thy sting ; 
Guard if thou canst, the balmy treasure, 
Which to those lips the loves impart, 
Punish each wretch with vengeful pleasure; 
Teach him to trespass on my heart. 


THE NEWSPAPER. 
A newspaper, does wonders !—None can be 
In debt, in love, dependent, or quite free, 
Ugly or handsome, well, or ill in bed, 
Single or married, or alive or dead, » 
But we give life, death virtue, vice, with ease; 
In short, anewspaper does what we please. 
There jealous authors at.each other bark ; 
Till truth leaves not one glimpse, no, not one 
spark. ‘ 
ae 4 ae 

** Lines written in a Farmer’s Hut”—in our 

next. 
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